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is discussed at length and its chief errors pointed out ; especially the 
failure of the general property tax in securing uniformity of assessment, 
— it ranges $$ per cent, of the actual value in the country districts to 
70 per cent, in the city of St. Louis, — and the worse than failure of the 
personal property tax, which by reason of the ease and frequency with 
which it is evaded puts a premium on dishonesty. In discussing taxation 
of the future the author lays great stress upon the taxation of franchises, 
and refers with approval to the recently adopted franchise tax law of New- 
York. He hopes for a more equable system of assessment of real estate, 
and the abolition of such inquisitorial taxes as those on personal property 
and personal incomes. His discussion of the subject is adequate, and 
his conclusions seem sound. The book should prove valuable to all who 
are interested in the subject. 

Hand Book of Fire Insurance. By Frank R. Fairweather. With 
articles on the Duties of Agents and Sub-Agents and a Digest of the Fire 
Insurance Cases of the Maritime Provinces of Canada. By Reginald R. 
Fairweather, B. C. L. St. John : The Globe Publishing Co., Ltd. 1900. 
pp. v, 208. The authors in this book have given us a valuable addition 
to the various insurance publications. The work, while not exclusively a 
legal one, will be found of considerable worth by lawyers, as to every law- 
yer handling insurance business a practical knowledge of the methods and 
requirements of insurance companies and the nature of the risks assumed 
is essential. The authors have very satisfactorily treated this non-legal 
portion of the work, bringing out the salient points clearly yet concisely. 
The subject of the Duties of Agents and Sub-Agents is ably handled, 
and the chapters devoted to Parol Agreements and Forms of Policies are 
well worth perusal. But perhaps the chief value of the book to members 
of the legal profession is the admirable Digest of the Maritime Provinces 
Insurance Cases and Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada. These 
cases are very fully digested and the points decided distinctly stated. 
The book, while of especial importance to Canadians, is not without 
interest in this country, as the Canadian courts are recognized as furnish- 
ing us with many of the most noteworthy cases on insurance law. The 
authors' style is good, the arrangement excellent, and the book is singularly 
readable. 

Outline Study of Law. By Isaac Franklin Russell. Third edi- 
tion. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1900. pp. xix, 344. It is 
not surprising that the demand for Professor Russell's book should have 
justified a third edition, and this in spite of the fact that the work is open to 
some criticism. It is not strictly a text-book, but aims to give in brief 
compass an outline of the whole field of law. The scope is very broad, in- 
cluding even international law, constitutional interpretation, and questions 
of national polity. The necessity for extreme brevity makes it impossi- 
ble to develop and qualify general principles, explain definitions, and 
indicate the application of broad rules to particular cases sufficiently to 
make the book of much value to either lawyers or students who wish to 
find out what the law is on particular points. And when due allowance 
has been made for the difficulty of adequate presentation in so narrow 
a space, some statements seem unnecessarily vague or even misleading. 
In spite of these objections, however, the layman or the beginner, desir- 
ous of knowing what the law is like, will find the book both helpful and 



